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Father’s Day, 1950 

Having allowed Mother’s Day to escape our editorial 
notice, we shall only expose ourselves to criticism if we 
put in a word for the head of the family on the occasion 
of Father’s Day. We apologize to the mothers. So deeply 
have they entrenched themselves in the affections of all 
that no omission on our part could detract from the 
honor paid them on their “day.” Haberdashers are doing 
almost as much to popularize the third Sunday of June 
as florists did long ago to popularize the second Sunday 
of May. Both occasions have deep significance. As our 
standard of living rises higher and higher, parents are 
expected to lavish more and more on their children. 
Sons and daughters, seeing their companions provided 
by their parents with everything they need, including ex- 
pensive schooling, tend to take for granted all their 
parents do for them. Perhaps parents themselves shou!d 
impress upon their children how much hard work has to 
be done to keep a home going. Gratitude, after all, is 
one of the lessons children must learn in the best of all 
schools—the home. ; 


Supreme Court against segregation 

The three Supreme Court decisions on segregation 
which were handed down on June 5, and to which this 
week’s “Washington Front” (p. 308) is devoted, impress 
us rather more favorably, it would seem, than they do 
Father Parsons. He had hoped that the Court would re- 
verse the Plessy v. Ferguson decision of 1896, which 
allowed “separate but equal” facilities, and say flatly 
that segregation by its very nature is inequality. Instead, 
the Court said that segregation, as practised in the cases 
before it, was inequality. We believe that the Court was 
standing on the solid ground of legal tradition in not 
invoking a broad constitutional principle if it could 
render justice to the parties before it on narrower 
grounds. Its decisions amount to a very provisional 
retention of the “separate but equal” theory, with an 
admission that equality is just as important as separa- 
tion. The Court is, in fact, leaving it to the States to 
find out that the “separate but equal” theory, if justly 
implemented, is financially ruinous. In dealing with a 
major social problem like race relations, this kind of 
piecemeal readjustment is often better than a frontal 
attack on long-standing traditions. 


The Times comes through 

Several months ago we began calling attention to the 
way Benjamin Fine, education editor of the New York 
Times, systematically (in our opinion) ignored the exist- 
ence of the Catholic school system in his periodic surveys 
of the needs of American education. Perhaps unintention- 
ally, his reporting, it seemed to us, played directly into 
the hands of the National Education Association in its 
drive for “Federal aid for public schools only” (Am. 
1/21;3/18). More recently we took exception to what 
we knew was an inaccurate report of the stand taken by 
the American Association of School Administrators on 
Federal aid (Am. 5/13). The effect of what we called 
“propaganda by survey” was to picture the public-school 
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system as the whole American system of education, where- 
as it is only a part of it. Both Mr. Fine and the Times 
are to be congratulated, therefore, on his survey of the 
Catholic system of elementary and high-school education 
in the issue of June 5. It is entitled, “Record 3,500,000 
Students to Enroll in Catholic Schools.” In style and 
length of treatment, including the use of statistical tables, 
the survey parallels those Mr. Fine has published on the 
burdens and needs of the public schools. He very fairly 
reports the “good relations” existing in many places 
between the Catholic and public-school systems. He re- 
ports, too, the fact that Catholics are saving taxpayers an 
estimated $500 million a year by paying for the schooling 
of their children out of their own pockets. Now that Mr. 
Fine has developed, in cooperation with the Department 
of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, a source of reliable information about the Catholic 
partner of the public schools, we feel sure that he will 
keep the two systems in proper focus in his reporting. 
That is all we ask, and we appreciate the readiness of the 
Times to provide the data on which public evaluation of 
the contribution of all American schools must be based. 


Graduates find jobs scarcer 
With unemployment still around the 3-million mark, 
this season’s crop of 500,000 college graduates will face 
the tightest job market since 1940. In addition to a level- 
ing-off of the postwar business boom, the diversion of 
veterans from the labor market into the colleges is draw- 
ing to an end. Married women and widows, according 
to the U.S. News (June 2), are also filling more jobs. 
While there is a surplus of applicants for many types of 
work, however, there is still a shortage of applicants for 
others. Law, high-school teaching, advertising, some 
branches of engineering, the import-export business, per- 
sonnel work and transportation offer few opportunities. 
On the other hand, wrote Judith Crist in the New York 
Herald Tribune for May 31: 
Without exception, employment agencies reported a 
dearth of women graduates who are proficient at 
typing and shorthand for semi-executive and executive 
secretarial positions. A number blamed college voca- 
tional counsellors for neglecting this area, and several 
said a solution lay in offering credit towards a liberal- 
arts degree in both these subjects. 
Typing and shorthand, in modern American society, are 
skills which open the door to advancement from secre- 
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tarial to executive positions for both men and women. We 
once asked an authority in public administration what 
single skill would give a college “major” in that field the 
best chance to get into a position where he could gain 
experience and prove his worth. “Typing and shorthand, 
definitely,” was his reply. It is the same in journalism. 


... and a few hints 
After canvassing the opinions of personnel specialists, 
Miss Crist further reported: 
Among the better areas they included merchandising, 
market research and development in chemical indus- 
tries, foreign business, electrical engineering, bac- 
teriology, biochemistry, insurance, sales and account- 


ing. 

A number of other fields, of course, still have openings 
for college graduates: nursing, social work, elementary- 
school teaching, high-school teaching in special subjects 
(e.g., home economics), library work, secretarial work, 
statistical research and pharmacy. Contrary to a popular 
myth, all the placement specialists agreed that the “top- 
notch” graduate will have no trouble finding a job. They 
also agree that the caliber of this year’s crop of graduates 
is below par. Those below the top third in class standing 
will have to look longer, take what they can get, work 
hard, and possibly leave home to land on a payroll. We 
suggest that graduates without specialized skills imme- 
diately set about acquiring them, either in summer school 
or evening school. A few months of specialized training 
will enable them to capitalize on their general college 
background. 


Socialists cashier Thomas 

As Senator Taft is Mr. Republican, Norman Thomas 
is Mr. Socialist, only more so. Six times his party’s Presi- 
dential candidate, he has completely dominated his fol- 
lowers for the past quarter-century. The public was sur- 
prised, therefore, when the Socialist party, at its national 
convention June 2-5 in Detroit, rebuffed its perennial 
standard bearer and practically reduced him to the ranks. 
After six futile national campaigns, Mr. Thomas went to 
Detroit convinced that the party ought to retire from the 
national political field and strive instead to infiltrate 
other parties. By an almost two-to-one majority, the con- 
vention voted him down. It followed up this rebuff by 
stripping him of his control of the executive committee. 
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In this family fight it seems to us that Mr. Thomas is 
more realistic than his critics. The vast reforms which 
have taken place in the capitalistic system have dimin- 
ished whatever appeal—and it was never great—socialism 
ever had for the American people. Indeed, all over the 
world one notes a popular revulsion against controls and 
regimentation. People have had enough of Nazi and Com- 
munist discipline. They are sick of the restrictions gen- 
erated by war. Not long ago Herbert Morrison, one of 
the real powers in the British Labor party, said: 
We do not believe in a whole mass of personal con- 
trols and restrictions as a permanent state of affairs. 
We are getting rid of them as fast as we safely can. 
But we do believe—most firmly believe—in the es- 
sential key controls. 
“The essential key controls,” with a wide area left to 
individual liberty—that is socialism today in the only 
form in which it has been reasonably successful. It is a 
long way from the doctrinaire teachings of the last cen- 
tury. The actions of the Detroit convention strike us as 
being behind the times. 


Miners face catastrophe 


In September, 1945, employment in the soft-coal mines 
hit a postwar peak of 435,000. By last March it had fallen 
to 396,000. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the abnormal demand for coal during World War II 
interrupted a downward trend that had set in as far back 
as 1923. Even the present work-force of under 400,000 
is much too large. Working only 200 days a year, it could 
mine more than 550 million tons of soft coal, which is 
twenty-five per cent more than the country used in 1949. 
The glut of labor in the coal fields threatens to become 
worse. We were reliably informed a month or so ago that 
a new machine was in the cards which would dig a ton 
of coal every three minutes, and that only two or three 
mechanics would be needed to operate it. Since the aver- 
age miner now digs between six and seven tons a day, 
the reader will readily see some of the implications of 
this startling technological advance. If we are to avoid 
a sociological catastrophe of mass unemployment among 
miners, plans must be made at once to retrain thousands 
of them and transfer them to other fields of work. 


The foreign-aid programs 
Said President Truman in his June 1 message to Con- 
gress on the Mutual Defense Assistance Program: 


The strength that is necessary to meet the Com- 
munist thrusts must take many forms—moral, po- 
litical, economic and military—because the Com- 
munist challenge takes all those forms. ; 


The Executive Department has labored mightily to con- 
vince the Congress that at least two of the sources of 
strength—the military and the economic—must not be 
wanting to the West in fiscal—and crucial—1951. The 
President’s message requested a total of $1.222 billion 
worth of arms aid to the twelve North Atlantic Treaty 
nations, to Greece and Turkey, to Iran, the Philippines 
and Korea, and to the “general area of China.” Before 
the congressional committees concerned, the Secretaries 
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of State and Defense amplified the President’s excellent 
presentation. We have no doubt that the committees will 
authorize the outlays, if only because they distrust Sec- 
retary Johnson’s optimism. Further advanced was the 
five-part foreign-aid bill for fiscal 1951. The Foreign 
Economic Assistance Act signed by the President June 5, 
besides authorizing economic aid to the beneficiaries of 
the arms bill, also provides assistance to the Arab ref- 
ugees and to the UN’s children’s fund. Since the bill was 
debated at length by both Houses, there is little likeli- 
hood that the Appropriations Committees will demand 
any substantial modifications. Necessary as are these 
economic and military outlays, we must remind our- 
selves that world leadership requires parallel political 
and moral efforts. The Supreme Court’s action declaring 
racial segregation on common carriers and in public 
education illegal (see pp. 305 and 308 of this issue) 


should strengthen our moral leadership. 


Belgian muddle persists 

For the third time within a year the Belgians tried and 
failed to resolve the so-called question royale. In the gen- 
eral election held Sunday, June 4, the Social Christian 
(Catholic) Party won outright control of the Chamber, 
but by a slim margin of four votes. Since it appears to 
have retained a working majority in the Senate, the Party 
has the votes to repeal the 1945 law declaring Leopold 
unable to reign “due to enemy action,” and to restore the 
King to his throne. The Socialists, who also made gains 
in Sunday’s balloting, are not minded, however, to abide 
by a majority decision. They would very likely greet the 
King on his return with a general strike. Nevertheless, 
since the election was fought on a clear-cut issue, the 
victorious Social Christians are bound to redeem their 
pledge to restore the King. If that means trouble, the 
world will know where to place the responsibility. 


Democracy at work in South Korea 

May 31 was Election Day in South Korea. In contrast 
to the UN-supervised constitutional elections of two years 
ago, South Koreans went to the polls in comparative 
peace. There were only nine deaths as a result of Com- 
munist guerrilla activity as against 800 two years ago. 
The outlook was not quite so satisfactory, however, for 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, the incumbent President, whose term 
still has two years to run. The results amounted to a 
no-confidence vote for his party’s members in the Assem- 
bly. Independents (55 per cent of the 2,237 candidates 
had declared themselves unaffiliated) won 140 seats, pro- 
Rhee parties only 48 seats and the Democratic National 
party 22 seats. The principal issue of the election revolved 
around the personality of Dr. Rhee, a democrat at heart 
but an autocrat in action. His intensive pre-election police 
campaign against opposition candidates paid off hand- 
somely—for the opposition. 


...and in Japan 

While Dr. Syngman Rhee appears to have lost the 
confidence of the South Koreans during the last two 
years, the June 4 elections in Japan resulted in a con- 


firmation of the party in power. Premier Yoshida now 
has control of both houses of Parliament. The political 
significance of the election results is encouraging. The 
balloting indicates: 1) that the Government’s position on 
the drawing-up of a separate peace treaty with the West, 
excluding Soviet Russia, has popular support; and 2) 
that the Japanese Communists are fast losing ground. 
Our experiment in democracy in Asia seems to be 
working. 


The KMAG—a pattern for Southeast Asia? 
According to Brigadier General W. L. Roberts, 
“KMAG (Korean Military Advisory Group) is a living 
demonstration of how 500 combat-hardened American 
men and officers can train 100,000 guys who will do the 
shooting for you.” KMAG is a military mission which 
took over in South Korea last July when the last Amer- 
ican occupation forces left the country. Its task was to 
train a South Korean Army. So successfully has it ac- 
complished the job that in the last ten months every 
major attack stemming from Communist-held North 
Korea has been repulsed. South of the 38th parallel, the 
dividing line between North and South Korea, guerrilla 
warfare has been brought under complete control. The 
effect of KMAG’s methods has electrified the Orient. The 
American adviser in the Philippines has already in- 
spected KMAG technique. French military observers from 
Indo-China are also expected on the scene. If the group 
has been successful in keeping the Communist threat at 
a minimum in Korea, and thus proved that South Korea 
is strategically salvageable—despite the opinion of the 
Owen Lattimores—why not similar groups elsewhere? 


Holy Father on the social question 

In an address prepared for the Rome meetings of the 
International Congress of Social Studies and the Inter- 
national Christian Social Union, the Holy Father on 
June 3 stressed several themes which he has developed 
at greater length elsewhere. Regarding labor participa- 
tion in management, he reiterated what he told the Cath- 
olic Employer Associations last year, namely, that wage- 
earners have no right to determine equally with owners 
the economic policies of the enterprise. Nevertheless, this 
teaching does not deny “the usefulness of what has been 
achieved until now in this matter, in various ways, to 
the common advantage of employers and employes.” 
Commending the social legislation which restricts the 
rights of management in favor of employes, he warned 
that this necessary development could go too far and 
become a danger to private property. It would go too 
far if it reached the point where owners would be de- 
prived of effective responsibility for their property. Steer- 
ing a middle course between unrestricted free-enterprisers 
and full-employment planners, His Holiness called for 
cooperation among the nations, and between classes 
within the nations, to solve the pressing problems of 
unemployment in the old capitalist countries and the 
rapid industrial development of backward areas. A cor- 
rected English version of the Pope’s French text will be 
published soon in the Catholic Mind. 
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On its last big “field day” of the current session, the 
Supreme Court came up with the expected sensational 
decisions: on the paramount rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over oil in the “marginal sea” (not the tide- 
lands, an inaccurate expression); on the rights of Ne- 
groes to equality of treatment in public facilities; and 
on a half-dozen cases of lesser moment. 

The Henderson case affected the right of a railroad 
to segregate Negroes in dining cars (cf. AM. 3/25, pp. 
719-21). The Court denied such a right exists. The Sweatt 
and McLaurin cases dealt with segregation in a law 
school in Texas and a graduate school in Oklahoma 
(cf. Am. 4/29, p. 103). Segregation, as now practised, 
was declared unconstitutional in both cases. In all three 
cases, we had the unusual spectacle of a unanimous 
Court. This was an event in itself. 

Nobody, perhaps, will be completely satisfied with the 
results. The Dixiecrats, of course, reacted violently, and 
talked like nullificationists. The Department of Justice 
won its cases, but not on the grounds that it had hoped to. 
Through Solicitor General Perlman, it had argued for re- 
peal of the Court’s own “separate but equal” doctrine in 
the Plessy case, and had gone to great pains to prove 
its point. It was disappointed. For the dining-car case 
was decided on the Interstate Commerce Act, and the two 
school cases on the Fourteenth Amendment as imposing 
equality of treatment and opportunity for all people. 
The separate-but-equal issue was ignored. 

Not only was the doctrine ignored in the decisions, but 
it seems to this writer that unfortunately it was tacitly 
reafirmed. Mr. Perlman had argued: “Segregation of its 
very nature is inequality.” The Court in effect said: 
“De facto, there was inequality in the way segregation 
was applied in these three cases.” Thus, again, it seems 
to me, the Court has opened its doors to a flood of new 
cases calling for decisions on the fact of inequality in 
segregated situations. If it had accepted the doctrine that 
segregation is itself inequality, it could have closed the 
doors for a long time to come. 

Why did the Court act this way? The answer may lie 
in the unanimity of the decisions. In other words, Chief 
Justice Vinson may have felt, for both political and pru- 
dential reasons, that in such a grave matter a unanimous 
decision was imperative, and the form those decisions 
took was the price of unanimity. Certainly, the Court was 
not unanimous in its questions on the Plessy case at the 
hearings in April. So, in order to get unanimity, the 
Court followed a practice sometimes resorted to, of not 
deciding on a broader constitutional ground when it 
can get the same result on a lesser ground. 

At all events, the Court left for its vacation in the 
secure knowledge that it had given legislators and consti- 
tutional lawyers a lot to think about and argue over 
until it comes back. again. Wirrrip Parsons 
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Summer Occasions. University of Detroit (Detroit 21, 
Mich.) : June 26-July 14—Workshops in Moral and Re- 
ligious Guidance, and in Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching. July 17-Aug. 4—Workshops in Remedial 
Reading, and in Catholic School Administration. July 
17-28—Institute on Child Development . . . University 
of Notre Dame (South Bend, Ind.): June 26-July 1— 
Writers’ Conference: Workshops in Short Fiction, The 
Novel, Poetry. June 27-July 25—Workshop in Catholic 
School Administration . . . St. Mary’s College (Notre 
Dame, Ind.) : From June 20—Summer School of Theol- 
ogy for Sisters and Laywomen . . . College of St. Teresa 
(Winona, Minn.) : June 27-Aug. 1—Institute in Theology 
for Sisters. 


» Two large school buildings in Mexico City, confiscated 
from the Salesian Fathers during the Calles regime 
(1924-28), have been restored to the Salesians by Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman, reports Religious News Service, 
June 6. Located in one of the poorest sections of the 
capital, they had been used by the Salesians as a voca- 
tional school for youngsters. 


> Bishop Lajos Ordass, former head of the Hungarian 
Lutheran Church, was released from prison in Vac, 
northern Hungary, on May 28, after serving twenty 
months of a two-year sentence for an alleged breach of 
currency regulations (cf. AM. 10/30/48, p. 88). A gov- 
ernment-sponsored “church disciplinary court” recently 
deposed Bishop Ordass from his bishopric. One of the 
court’s members, Dr. Ivan Roek, lay president of the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church, then initiated a petition for 
Bishop Ordass’ release. The Communist Government, 
having acquired in the court a useful ecclesiastical tool, 
could magnanimously shorten the bishop’s sentence. 


> “The Light of the World,” national NBC weekday 
radio serial, came to an end on June 2 after seven years 
on the air. It combined a reverent dramatization of bibli- 
cal narrative (checked by clerical advisers) with a ro- 
mantic thread of human interest to produce a rather 
skillful “soap opera.” Fan mail and professional ratings 
confirmed the producers’ thesis that no stories make a 
greater appeal than those of the Scriptures. 

» Marquette Memo, a monthly review of economic and 
business topics for superintendents of industrial plants 
and others in the lower management echelons, made its 
bow at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., this 
month. Its pages carry brisk, brief articles, diagrams, 
statistics on education, big business, farm prices, etc. 

» A recent Mass Observation Report (English equivalent 
of the Gallup Poll) indicates that in England one person 
in twenty is an atheist, three in ten “sometimes go to 
church,” six in ten never go. The Report unenthusiasti- 
cally remarks that the Catholic Church seems to be the 
only alternative to mental and moral chaos. C.K. 
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The Amerasia case 


Bert Andrews, Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, shocked the nation’s capital on 
May 30, when he revealed that some of the State Depart- 
ment documents recovered from the New York offices of 
Amerasia in 1945 contained highly secret wartime infor- 
mation. These revelations, the accuracy of which was 
vouched for by Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R., 
Iowa) , member of the subcommittee investigating charges 
of Communist infiltration in the State Department, came 
as an added stimulus to Senator McCarthy’s (R., Wis.) 
attack on the Administration. For, in the Amerasia case, 
the Senator has the soundest argument to support his 
contention that there has been subversive activity in the 
State Department. Furthermore, the evasive Democratic 
reaction to the Andrews’ story in Washington adds color 
to the suspicion that the Administration is not beneath 
covering up evidence which proves it was delinquent in 
allowing employes to walk off with secret documents. 

Amerasia, though an obscure little magazine, was the 
bible of the left-wing clique in the Far Eastern Division 
of the State Department during the war. It first broke 
into the headlines on June 7, 1945, when its editor, Philip 
J. Jaffe, a known Communist, its co-editor, Kate Louise 
Mitchell, and a contributor, Mark Gayn, were taken into 
custody by the FBI in New York. On the same day two 
State Department employes, John S. Service and Emanuel 
S. Larsen, and a Naval Intelligence officer, Lieutenant 
Andrew Roth, were arrested in Washington. All six were 
arrested on charges of conspiracy to purloin and steal 
and to aid and assist in the purloining and stealing of 
Government property—in this case classified documents 
from Government files. 

The FBI first focused its attention on Amerasia when 
two employes of the Office of Strategic Services became 
curious as to how a confidential OSS document could turn 
up almost word for word in an issue of Amerasia. Search 
of the magazine’s editorial offices revealed 1,700 other 
documents classified as anywhere from “top secret” to 
“restricted.” The astonishing thing about the whole affair 
was that three of the defendants were not even indicted 
by the grand jury. A deal was made with Jaffe whereby 
he would plead guilty and pay a mere $2,500 fine. After 
being allowed to change his plea to nolo contendere, Lar- 
sen received a fine of $500. Lieutenant Roth went scot 
free, and Service still holds a responsible position in the 
State Department. The Justice Department, according to 
its own explanation, did not exploit its advantage to the 
full in prosecuting the six because it considered the evi- 
dence in the case as “illegal.”” The documents had been 
recovered from the offices of Amerasia without benefit of 
a search warrant. Why Jaffe agreed to pay both his own 
fine and Larsen’s, however, in a case based on illegal 
evidence is still an unsolved mystery. 

Mr. Andrews’ story created a sensation, in view of the 
fact that a short time previously Senator Millard E. Tyd- 
ings (D., Md.), Chairman of the Senate subcommittee 
investigating Senator McCarthy’s charges, had shrugged 
off the Amerasia case as insignificant. Of the documents 
found in Amerasia’s office, he explained, 99 per cent were 
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merely “casual and routine.” Mr. Tydings thus obscured 
the real issue—the theft of secret Government documents, 
not their relative importance. 

Documents which give the wartime location of Ameri- 
can submarines in the Pacific, as did one found in the 
Amerasia office, hardly qualify as “casual and routine.” 
Another document in Amerasia’s possession was in the 
highest category of all—‘‘for eyes only” —as was a message 
from the late President Roosevelt which had found its 
way into Jaffe’s office. Mr. Andrews mentioned at least 
two other documents, one disclosing the complete opera- 
tions plan of a hush-hush Government agency, and the 
other a cable over former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull’s signature, sent to Chungking during the war, en- 
dorsing both Amerasia’s plan for aid to the Chinese Com- 
munists and the magazine’s suggestion that a Communist 
be made the postwar “Tito of Japan.” Mr. Andrews thus 
effectively deflated Senator Tydings’ optimism concerning 
the unimportance of the Amerasia case. 

If Senator Tydings’ attitude bred mistrust of the Ad- 
ministration’s handling of the loyalty investigation, on 
May 31 James M. McInerney, Assistant Attorney General, 
did his best to deepen public suspicion of the Democratic 
party’s motives. As spokesman for the Justice Department 
he denied that the documents publicized by Mr. Andrews 
existed. Two days later he recanted. The documents, as 
described by Mr. Andrews, did exist, he admitted, and 
were found in the offices of Amerasia. The Herald Trib- 
une’s ace correspondent, who first broke the news of the 
secret Yalta agreements, had scored again. 


Ever since Senator McCarthy made his address in 
Wheeling, W. Va., on February 9, in which he first ac- 
cused the State Department of harboring Communists, the 
Administration has displayed considerable clumsiness in 
handling the loyalty investigation. Its spokesmen began 
by goading Senator McCarthy into naming names. Then, 
when he did make specific accusations, they proceeded 
to pillory him for “smear” tactics on the floor of the 
Senate. He was not allowed to cross-examine witnesses. 
The facts, which could either corroborate or condemn 
Senator McCarthy, are being kept under wraps in secret 
sessions of the subcommittee, while the Chairman “in- 
terprets” the testimony for the public as he pleases. Sen- 
ator McCarthy should be allowed to prove his case in 
open sessions of the subcommittee for the simple reason 
that the public has a right to know the facts. The whole 
mess could have been disposed of long ago if the Demo- 
crats had been candid instead of trying to outmaneuver 
their critics. As it is, the public cannot be blamed if it 
suspects that essential information is being concealed, 
particularly in the Amerasia case. 
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The lesson of Marc Sangnier 


On Pentecost Sunday, May 28, died in Paris one of the 
great social apostles of our time, Marc Sangnier. He was 
buried from the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Georges 
Bidault, Premier of the French Republic, pronounced an 
aifectionate eulogy over the remains of the founder of 
Bidault’s own Popular Republican party. 

The man whose body lay in state in Notre Dame 
Cathedral was the same person whose magazine, Le Sillon 
(“The Furrow”), and flourishing Christian Democratic 
organization were condemned for errors of doctrine and 
method by Pope Pius X in an epoch-making letter sent 
on August 25, 1910 to the hierarchy of France. 

The Pope’s lengthy document clearly distinguished be- 
tween the merits and the demerits of the Sillon. “We 
hesitated a long time,” wrote the Pope, “to express our 
thought on the Sillon in public and solemn form.” The 
subject of Pius’ misgivings were chiefly the Sillon’s con- 
fused political theories, which jeopardized the genuine 
idea of Christian democracy and the Church’s inde- 
pendence of all political systems, as explained by Leo 
XIII in his encyclical, Graves de Communi (1901). Pius 
was also disturbed by the admission of persons of all 
and no religious beliefs to a policy-making level in a 
supposedly wholly Christian and Catholic movement. 

Viewed soberly after forty years, the Sillon’s confused 
position seems to have arisen in large measure from its 
author’s own generous but somewhat sentimental disposi- 
tion. It also suffered from his effort to break down im- 
mediately all barriers between the Church and the working 
classes, and to reconcile the Gospel teaching with the 
ideas of growing numbers of anti-clerical or atheistic 
adherents of his popular mass movement. 

But the mistakes of those days of fervor and coura- 
geous pioneering are long since forgotten in comparison 
with two outstanding facts in his career. The first is his 
title as an originator of the politically effective Christian 
Democratic movement, which has so widely influenced 
Western political thought and action in our time. 

His other and vastly greater title to honor was estab- 
lished by his immediate and complete submission to the 
Pope’s condemnation. The Sillon published a résumé of 
the text as soon as it appeared, which was followed by 
Marc Sangnier’s total and humble acquiescence, for him- 
self and his followers. “In our great sorrow,” wrote 
Sangnier to the Pope, “we find a consolation in being 
able to give you, Holy Father, a proof of our obedience. 
It is not in vain that you ‘turned to us with the confi- 
dence of a father who speaks to his children.’” “One 
would hardly have expected,” wrote Father Yves de la 

Briére, S.J., in the Paris Etudes for October 5, 1910, 
“such a striking, such a decisive token of their attach- 
ment to the Church.” Twenty-eight years after his sub- 
mission, Sangnier told a friend that “the mere fact that 
someone might suspect we were not faithful to the 
Church’s teaching was ample ground for condemning us.” 

Marc Sangnier lost no time in self-pity. He paid scant 
attention to the vicious use made of the Sillon condemna- 

tion by certain reactionary elements. He devoted his life 
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up to his last breath to the furtherance of the Christian 
ideal of social justice, to combating class and race hatred, 
including anti-Semitism. From men like this, who have 
ventured, failed, suffered and finally triumphed, we may 
learn something of the greatness of Christ’s Church. As 
another famous social apostle, the benign industrialist 
Léon Harmel, wrote to Marc Sangnier a few days after 
his submission: “It is sacrifice which renders fruitful 
man’s efforts in this world . .. A time which offers such 
an example as yours is a time in which one is proud to 
live.” 


Vacant chair at Paris 


When the nations of Western Europe gather at Paris next 
week to negotiate an agreement based on the Schuman 
Plan, Great Britain, the largest producer of them all, will 
not be present. To the cautious Attlee Government, the 
French proposal to fuse the coal and steel industries of 
Europe was just too novel and radical to digest. The 
British wanted more time to think it over. They professed 
to be uncertain about details, unable to gauge the long- 
term economic and political effects of the scheme. Why 
not, they insisted, start off with discussions, canvass the 
field exhaustively, and leave rigid formulae to the end? 

To all of which the French, happy over being again in 
the headlines, replied courteously but firmly, “No.” The 
British were most welcome to come to Paris. The French 
wanted them there very much, indeed. But if they did 
come—as Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, Italy and 
Holland have agreed to do—they would first have to ac- 
cept the Schuman Plan, “in principle.” In other words, 
they would have to agree: 1) that the coal and steel indus- 
tries of the participating countries would be pooled, and 
2) that the pooled industries would be controlled by a 
“joint high authority” approved by, but independent of, 
the several governments. That was the essence of the 
Schuman Plan and it could not be changed. 

In the world press generally, there was sympathy and 
understanding for the British. For the French there was 
admiration and generous applause. After five years of 
uncertain, frustrating, negative diplomacy, Paris had 
daringly seized the initiative. To meet an unprecented 
crisis in Europe’s affairs, it had responded with an un- 
precedented solution. To the obvious but unpalatable fact 
that the still free nations of Europe could be saved only 
by sacrificing part of their sovereignty, it had proposed 
a sacrifice of sovereignty. The rivalries and disunity of 
the past it had countered with a plan for cooperation and 
unity. For the menace of a strong and warlike Germany, 
striving to expand at the expense of its neighbors, it-had 
substituted a Germany, productive and peaceful, working 
for the well-being of Europe. No wonder a world living 
under the daily threat of Soviet aggression stood up and 
cheered. 

Yet there was no disposition to be harsh toward the 
British. There was even a feeling that the British, once 
the scheme was seen to be viable, would quietly join the 
pool. Not without some solid evidence did American 
observers claim that the British Government was actually 
lagging behind the British people. Mr. Attlee and his col- 
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leagues might be afraid to leap into the unknown, but 
British industrialists were willing to gamble on the Schu- 
man Plan. The Commonwealth-minded London Times 
and the pro-Labor Government Statesman and Nation 
expressed strong reservations, but the noted Liberal organ, 
the News Chronicle, blasted the Government’s unenthu- 
siastic and unimaginative approach. On May 31 it said 
editorially : 

With so much at stake, Britain ought not to fear her 

fate too much and hesitate to give her approval to 

the principle of the plan. This is not an affair of 

profit and loss in steel-making. It may be one of 

national survival. 
Admittedly, it is not easy for Britain, only yesterday the 
economic mistress of the world, to pool her basic indus- 
tries with those across the Channel. After striving for 
three centuries to maintain a balance of power on the 
Continent, it is not easy for the greatest of island empires 
to unite its destiny with the destiny of the Continent and 
itself become a part of the balance of power. It is not 
easy for a Government committed to a policy of relatively 
high wages and controlled investment to relinquish to an 
international authority control of factors so important 
to full employment. 

None of these decisions is easy. Any one of them, im- 
plying as they do the partial loss of sovereignty, is enough 
to make even an imaginative, liberal-minded government 
hesitate. But the facts of contemporary life are inexorable. 
Sooner or later the British Government will see that 
acceptance or rejection of the Schuman Plan may be, in 
the words of the News Chronicle, “one of national sur- 
vival.” Then Britain will act, and Europe and the world 
will be the gainers. 


Cana conquests 


It isn’t all mournful and menacing, the news about Ameri- 
can marriage. 

Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., former president of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society, recently set him- 
self the task of exploring the hopeful signs for “The Fu- 
ture of the Family.” The June Catholic Mind reprints his 
encouraging evidence in an article with that title. Our 
marriage rate, it appears, went up 25 per cent in the 
years between 1940 and 1949. But hasn’t our divorce 
rate gone up in similar fashion? No. Deplorably high 
though it is, we shouldn’t forget that of the 350,000 mar- 
ried couples counted in 1949, over 98 per cent did not 
get a divorce that year. Our national birth rate is up, 
too—more than 3,500,000 babies were born in the United 
States last year. 

Among the more encouraging factors for the Family of 
the Future, Brother Schnepp notes the growth of Cana 
Conferences, the movement to supply motivation, inspira- 
tion, formation and practical helps to develop a happy 
and full Christian married life. Scarcely seven years old, 
the movement has won the formal endorsement of the 
hierarchy. Last year’s Statement of the Bishops, “The 
Christian Family,” declared: “Cana Conferences . . . 
should be widely encouraged and zealously promoted 
throughout the country.” 


What the bishops want “zealously promoted” is a re- 
markably successful technique for educating couples in 
the human and supernatural resources, making for hap- 
piness, that they possess in the sacramental state of mar- 
riage. Married life has too long been looked on as a 
second-rate vocation, a situation benignly tolerated by 
God as a concession to man’s fallen nature. The message 
of Cana Conferences is: “You are supposed to be happier 
and holier precisely because you are married—and here 
is why and how.” Testimony such as a wife’s remark, “I 
am happier today walking out of this Cana Conference 
than I was the day of my wedding walking out of the 
church,” is evidence both of the need for the movement 
and of its success. 

Like so many movements of the lay apostolate, Cana 
Conferences originated in France. Rev. John P. Delaney, 
S.J., a former AMERICA editor, gave the first Family 
Renewal Day in New York City on March 24, 1943, a 
date of large significance for marital happiness in Amer- 
ica. It wasn’t enough, Father Delaney recognized, for a 
workingman to attempt to spiritualize his life by a retreat. 
As a married man he was involved in a cooperative effort 
for happiness and holiness. Why not, then, get husband 
and wife together for a day to discuss their common prob- 
lems and joint responsibilities? A re-examination, in the 
light of experience, of the range of meaning of their 
pledge of union would undoubtedly strengthen their ideals 
and their determination to support one another through 
discouragement, fatigue and mounting family expenses. 

The idea spread to the West, where Rev. Edward Dow- 
ling, S.J., gave it the appealing name “Cana Conferences.” 
In Chicago the movement was organized on an arch- 
diocesan scale, with the enterprising Father John J. Egan 
appointed Director. Six thousand couples have attended 
Cana Conferences in the Chicago archdiocese since the 
start of the program, 1,482 couples in 1949 alone. In an 
interesting extension of the Cana idea, a series of Pre- 
Cana instructions was undertaken that have been attended 
by 17,661 engaged couples. Last year one out of every 
fifth marriage in the Chicago archdiocese benefited from 
these Pre-Cana conferences. 

Cana continuously emphasizes the essentially comple- 
mentary character—spiritual, mental, physical—of the 
union of husband and wife. Cana has helped promote 
another complementary union, an association of the 
clergy and laity working for happier and holier mar- 
riages. With organization details and propaganda in the 
hands of the laity, and sympathetic guidance in the hands 
of the clergy, the motto of Catholic action, “Everything 
by the laity, nothing without the priest,” is being splendid- 
ly fulfilled. 


The fruit of the experiences of laity and clergy has been 
made available in a long-needed book (The Cana Con- 
ference, 7315 South Yale Ave., Chicago 21. $2). Of this 
volume Cardinal Stritch has said: “I hope that this 
book, which so well explains the scope and methods of 
the Cana Conference, will help other bishops and pastors 
in fostering the work in their dioceses and parishes.” To 
the extent that it does, richer Catholic family living will 
result. 
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Danger in 
the Holy Land 


Leonard J. Schweitzer 








Wit THERE BE ANOTHER WAR between Arabs 
and Jews? 

The answer to that question, put to Ministers and other 
high diplomats representing Israel and the various Arab 
States in Washington, seems to be that peace will be 
maintained only until the day the Arabs believe they have 
the strength to destroy the Jewish state. There is prac- 
tically no chance, barring a miracle of diplomacy, that 
the Arabs will accept Israel as a permanent neighbor with- 
out a major test of arms. 

All those questioned disclaimed knowledge that a second 
round of fighting was on the agenda for the immediate 
future. Each insisted on the present peaceful intentions 
of his own country. But all except the Israeli spokesman 
agreed that the conflict between Arab and Jew over the 
Holy Land was irreconcilable on a long-term basis. 

Assured that they would not be identified, the diplo- 
mats spoke freely. 

“The imposition of a Jewish State in Palestine creates 
one more irreconcilable issue for the world,” one Arab 
Minister said. “The forty million Arabs will never accept 
this decision. They will reclaim all of Palestine, no matter 
how much it costs or how long it takes.” 

“You ask me if war is in sight for the immediate fu- 
ture,” he continued. “No, I don’t think so, although the 
decision rests more on the Jews than on the Arabs. But 
war as a long-term prospect—that is another matter. 

“Let me ask you a question. If an uninvited guest in- 
vaded your home, turned members of your family out 
into the street and took over the best rooms, would you 
let him stay there peacefully or would you turn against 
him and destroy him when the right time came? 

“Whenever two people are faced with such a basic 
conflict, the issue will always be decided by war, by one 
people conquering the other. Forty million people will 
always succeed against two million.” 

The Arab attitude toward Israel is one of undisguised 
hatred, a hatred which runs so deep that it awakens the 
primitive tribal emotions of a bygone day in otherwise 
urbane diplomats. 

“The Jews who control Israel,” an Arab Minister said 
seriously, “are not really Jews at all. The only true Jews 
are the Oriental Jews, the ones you call Yemenites, who 
have lived peacefully among us for centuries and are our 
brothers.” 

He was asked how he reached this conclusion. 

“The true Jews,” he replied, “are the same people as 
the Arabs, the descendants of Noah’s son, Shem. We are 
all Hebrews, although some of us are Moslem, some Chris- 
tian and others Jewish. The real Jews would never try 
to drive their Arab brothers out of Palestine, where they 
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Does the present Arab-Israeli settlement indicate an 
era of peace or a postponement of another war? The 
predictions in the following article were gathered by 
Leonard J. Schweitzer in the course of his work as a 
Washington correspondent for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. They represent no more than the 
views of the men interviewed, and are published as 


such. 


have lived since long before Christ. The Jews who control 
Israel are descendants of the Khazars, a Central-Asian 
tribe which reached Russia with Ghengis Khan. They 
were converted to Judaism by missionaries, but, in reality, 
they are Mongols.” 

He added that the “true” Jews would fight on the Arab 
side when the “inevitable” war broke out. The Jews, he 
charged, are allied with the Communists, and American 
Jewish scientists have formed an organization to turn 
over the “secrets of the hydrogen bomb” to the Soviet 
Union. 

Although this talk took place in a comfortable, book- 
lined study containing hundreds of volumes representing 
the cultural heritage of the free world, the Minister’s desk 
was covered with a litter of anti-Semitic pamphlets. These 
“proved,” he said, that the Zionists were conspiring to 
conquer the world. 

This Minister is representative of the fanatical attitude 
of the Arab diplomatic delegations in Washington, and 
his sentiments are an indication of the 
difficulty of reconciliation in the Middle 
East. The Minister himself used a 
stronger word than “difficult.” He said 
“impossible!” 

Among the younger Arab diplomats 
there is much talk of what will happen 
to Israel “when the war breaks out.” 
These younger men say the previous 
fighting cannot be called a war, because 
Arab troops were divided and held back 
by their rulers. Next time, they say, the Arab people, 
not their rulers, will give the orders. 

“The Jews were saved and the Arabs betrayed by the 
United Nations,” one man asserted. 

“If the Arabs hadn’t respected the UN request to cease 
fighting, the Jews would have been beaten in short order,” 
another said. “When fighting starts again,” he added, 
“Israel will find us better prepared.” 

Although it was obvious to the writer that the Arab 
states are too involved in dissension among themselves 
to present a united front against Israel at this time—the 
conversations indicated that in some respects they hate 
each other almost as much as they hate the Jews—it was 
equally obvious that certain Arabs are making a desperate 
attempt to heal their differences. 

Diplomats from five Arab states were visited during 
these conversations. All represent nations which are fre- 
quently at odds with each other. Yet their representatives 
here agree that the Arab world will eventually unite in a 
single state. Even more surprisingly, they agreed that 
union is desirable. 
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With one exception, the Arab representatives were 
unanimous in asserting that the differences between their 
countries were caused by the rival ambitions of jealous 
dynasties, not by any real conflict between the peoples of 
these countries. For example, there is a resolution before 
the Arab League to expel Jordan for seizing Arab Pales- 
tine last April 24 and coming to an understanding with 
Israel on the seizure. With the same single exception | 
have mentioned, the Arab representatives were united in 
the opinion that in Jordan it was the Hashemite dynasty, 
not the people, that had stepped out of line. 

“The present division into eight or nine states is an 
injustice inflicted on the Arab people by selfish rulers 
and the clashing aspirations of the old League of Nations 
mandatory Powers,” one diplomat said. “Left to them- 
selves the Arabs will unite, and then the Jews can begin 
to worry.” 

This man was asked whether his own country, a re- 
public, would be willing to become part of the domain of 
the dynasty ruling a neighboring state. This possibility 
has been mentioned frequently in the press. He shrugged. 

“Why not?” he replied. “Anything which will start to 
bring the Arabs together under one flag will be agreeable 
to my people. Once we are all united we can get rid of the 
dynasties that plague us!” 

Several Arabs pointedly declared that if the West 
wanted Middle-Eastern cooperation against Russia, it 
would be wise to back Arab pretensions in the Holy Land. 

“Only a Palestine settlement in our favor,” one infor- 
mant asserted, “can block communism in the Middle 
East.” He hastened to add that the Arabs were even more 
anti-Communist than the West, but would turn to Moscow 
for support if the West did not abandon Israel and permit 
the Arabs to take over Palestine. 

The last man visited in these conversations warned 
that the present Arab leaders would be swept aside by 
their angry people if they did not move against Israel. 
This man, completely Western in education and training, 
asserted that the Arab world was seething with anger. 

“Don’t believe that the Arabs are primitives who are 
not aware of how the world has betrayed them in Pales- 
tine,” he said. “The people are seething with discontent 
over the failure of their rulers to settle the Palestine prob- 
lem with justice and honor. 

“Palestine belongs to the Arabs. If our present leaders 
are unable to restore it, there are demagogues who tell 
the Arabs that if they were in power Palestine would be 
a settled issue. If the moderates don’t head a crusade to 
recover Palestine, the demagogues will.” 

Such is representative Arab feeling—it is impossible 
to call it thinking—on Palestine. It is frightening to real- 
ize that these men are not ignorant Middle-Eastern peas- 
ants, but cultured and informed members of the diplo- 
matic corps, men whose education and position establish 
them as leaders of their people. 

Nowhere among them could the writer find a single 
ray of hope to indicate that it was possible to reconcile 
the Arabs with Israel. If peace continues in the Middle 
East it can only be because the Arabs consider their 
strength insufficient to write “‘finis” to the dispute. 


Therefore, internationalize 
Jerusalem 


The bellicosity of the Arab representatives, reported in 
the preceding article, has been known to exist. It is a 
permanent reality of Near East politics. The ill-concealed 
expansionist ambitions of Israel are well-known, too. 
The pressure of a population that has doubled in the last 
two years provides a ready argument for the more trucu- 
lently nationalist faction that proposes to extend Israel’s 
borders at the expense of its neighbors. 

The implacable conflict of competing nationalisms in 
Palestine makes the internationalization of Jerusalem and 
its environs imperative—if the shrines sacred to Chris- 
tians and others the world over are to be preserved from 
the stain of fratricidal blood. Such was the conviction 
behind the United Nations votes of November 27, 1947, 
December 11, 1948, and December 9, 1949. 

The arms-export policy for the Near East, recently 
adopted at London by the Big Three Foreign Ministers, 
is intended to nullify the threat of competing national- 
isms by balancing their military power. The agreement, 
drawn up on American initiative, was announced on 
May 25, a week before the opening of the Conference 
of the American Zionist Council in Washington, to avoid 
the appearance of surrender to pressure on President 
Truman’s part. Under the agreement, seemingly, Britain 
will continue to supply arms to Egypt, Jordan and Iraq 
exclusively, France to Syria and Lebanon, while the 
United States arms Israel. Peace through military stale- 
mate is the latest maneuver in the politics of appeasing 
pressure groups of Zionists and oil interests. Such politics 
ignore in the Palestine equation the Christian factor 
that requires the removal of the Holy City and the Holy 
Places (sacred to three world religions) from the sphere 
of the struggle of conflicting nationalisms and from the 
theatre of military operations settling that struggle for 
power, 

In the meantime, the Trusteeship Council has formally 
notified the United Nations that both Israel and Jordan 
reject the Statute for Jerusalem, drawn up at Geneva in 
accordance with the decisive (38 to 14) vote of the UN 
General Assembly. Jordan, acting apparently under Brit- 
ish inspiration, refused even to acknowledge receipt of 
the document. Israel, on June 2, resurrected its proposal 
of a UN “curatorship” over the shrines in its territory. 
Receiving a citation from the Mizrachi Organization of 
America on June 4, “in recognition of his invaluable 
efforts toward the establishment of the State of Israel... 
through the moral exercise of his high office as Assistant 
Secretary of State and United States delegate to the 
United Nations,” Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring endorsed 
the Israeli proposal. 

Last November 26 the World Jewish Congress insisted 
that the graves of Nazi concentration-camp victims must 
“under no circumstances be entrusted exclusively to the 
Germans.” The shrines of Christianity, similarly, cannot 
be entrusted exclusively to Israeli or Arab. The interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem and its environs is the only 
logical solution. Tue Epitors 
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Free elections— 


Soviet model 





Maurice F. Meyers 





Poutsrers WHO WOULD LIKE absolute security 
in their job might consider taking up the prediction 
of Soviet election returns. Last March 12 Russia held an 
election for members of the Supreme Soviet. Long before 
the evening of that day I was ready with my fearless fore- 
casts. I confidently asserted that Stalin and the Politburo 
members, and, in fact, every candidate on the government- 
sponsored single list (there were no other candidates) 
would be elected. I predicted that more than 99 per cent 
of the eligible voters would go to the polls to do their 
civic duty, and that, of the votes cast, at least 99 per 
cent would be in favor of the government-approved candi- 
dates. Stalin, I said, would head the slate without a dis- 
senting vote; the other bigwigs would yield him some 
fraction of a percentage point in proportion to their cur- 
rent standing in the Soviet hierarchy. 

Sure enough, on March 14 the Central Electoral Com- 
mission announced that 99.98 per cent of the electorate 
had voted. In one House of the Supreme Soviet the official 
candidates had received 99.73 per cent of the votes cast: 
in the other House, 99.72 per cent. Stalin and the eleven 
other Politburo members had been elected unanimously. 
On this last point I had been slightly in error. 

We smile when we hear that the Soviet people are told 
that this kind of election is the most democratic in the 
world. We can’t imagine that they really believe this, and 
we may be legitimately curious to know just what they do 
think of their electoral system. I don’t know where one 
could get a definitive answer to this important question, 
short of burrowing into the inner mind and consciousness 
of the people themselves. However, I happen to have the 
civics textbook for the secondary schools of the Soviet 
Union, called The Constitution of the USSR and pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1948. Here we can see what is dinned 
into the heads of Soviet children during their formative 
years. This is what the party and government want them 
to think of the laws and civil structure of the USSR, in- 
cluding the electoral system. In the complete absence of 
any contrary propaganda, this probably sets the general 
line of thought for the youth and the younger men and 
women of the Soviet Union on the subject. 

Chapter VI, section 2 of this textbook deals with the 
electoral system. All citizens of eighteen years and up- 
ward, it tells us, have the right to vote, irrespective of 
race, nationality, creed, education, term of residence, 
social origin, material condition or former activity. Ac- 
cording to the 1936 constitution, certain disabilities that 
previously obtained, such as descent from the old nobility, 
priestly state, etc., were abolished. Only people of un- 
sound mind and criminals deprived of the right by a 
court of justice may not vote or be voted for. 
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A heaven for political forecasters—that’s the Soviet 
Union today. No wrong guessing, no long faces after 
the elections. But how can they know in advance what 
the people want? Rev. Maurice F. Meyers, S.J., who 
holds a Russian Institute certificate and an M.A. in 
Russian literature from Columbia University, shows 
how Russian education sells Soviet “democracy.” 


The full equality and universal extent of the electoral 
law, so Soviet youths are taught, is characteristic of the 
Soviet system in contradistinction to bourgeois states. 
These, though they claim to give full equality, limit it by 
various means, especially in regard to the workers and 
the oppressed. The United States is brought in as an 
example, as certain States give voting privileges only to 
those who pay a poll tax or have a certain amount of 
property. This little story is quoted from an American 
critic of the system: “In a certain State a man had a 
mule worth the amount one had to own to vote, so he 
was included in the voting lists. But while he was on his 
way to the polls to vote, his mule died; and the man was 
consequently excluded from the vote. Which therefore 
really had the right to vote, the man or the mule?” 

The moral is spelled out for the Russian children: 
“Such a question is absurd to a Soviet citizen, but in a 
country where the worth of a man is measured by his 
possessions, it is easily understood.” In the United States 
a period of residence is necessary to vote, sometimes as 
much as two years. This, says the textbook, works espe- 
cially to the disadvantage of the workingman, who is 
frequently obliged to go from place to place in search 
of work. In America millions of Negroes are disfranchised 
because they do not pass a test in English. Some other 
countries give university people a supplementary vote— 
another discrimination against the worker, since higher 
education is hardly possible to him in capitalistic coun- 
tries. Above all, racial prejudice keeps thirteen million 
Negroes in the U.S. from using the voting rights they 
are supposed to have. The electoral districts, too, are so 
arranged that a large, predominantly worker population 
gets only the same representation as a much smaller 
group of propertied bourgeois. In bourgeois countries 
many other means are used to keep unwanted voters from 
the polls, in defiance of the law: votes are bought, especi- 
ally from the unemployed, and terroristic methods are 
used, particularly in the United States and Greece. 

After such an indictment, the superiority of the Soviet 
electoral system is supposed to be evident to the boys 
and girls in a civics class. This is emphasized by the fact 
that Soviet elections are now all direct, though in the 
beginning the needs of the time made it necessary to 
work through a hierarchy from the local soviets to the 
district, and finally to the All-Union Soviet. Here again 
the capitalist states suffer by comparison. In the United 
States, for example, Presidential elections are indirect, 
and the electors, so the book says, are bound by the dic- 
tates of a party, not the will of the people. 

The Soviet schoolboy and girl are told that the demo- 
cratic nature of the Soviet system is shown also in the 
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manner of nominating candidates. The right to nominate 
belongs to various civic organizations: the Communist 
party, of course, and also trade unions, cooperatives, 
youth organizations, cultural societies. Thus those nearest 
to the people and the best workers are supposed to get the 
nominations. In contrast to this model “democratic” sys- 
tem, in other countries only political parties put up candi- 
dates—and not every party, but only those that the gov- 
ernment has approved. As an example to Soviet eyes 
of how this opens the way to abuses, the case of Henry 
Wallace is cited, who was allowed to be a candidate for 
President only after most energetic struggles by millions 
of the people. 

After the nominations in Soviet Russia, the candidates 
are all given a good airing in the public press and at 
various meetings, so that only worthy people will finally 
get on the ballot. 

Then a little hitch comes in that is not explained to 
the students, nor is it made clear even by the most devoted 
apologists abroad. Thirty days before the elections the 
candidates must be registered with the Electoral Com- 
mission. This Commission is supposed to put the duly 
registered candidates on the ballot, but in practice only 
one candidate for an office ever appears. The decision as 
to just which of the various nominees will be placed on 
the ballot is made by some authority, not defined. This 
little feat having been accomplished, the ballots are ready 
for the polling booth. The candidates, so the children 
are told, have been agreed upon by party and nonparty 
circles alike. There are no campaign battles, since there 
are no hostile classes. The whole people unanimously 
follows the lead of the party of Lenin and Stalin, which 
has proved in deed its devotion to the interests of the 
workers, and won their love. 

What a contrast is put before the Soviet youth in the 
bourgeois system of hostile parties. There is no place for 
the nonparty man; he has no chance at all. But in Soviet 
Russia the party asks the people to vote for nonparty 
candidates the same as for those of the party. (Never is 
a party man opposed to a nonparty man or vice versa.) 
Then how different are the electoral campaigns. In the 
USSR the government supports organized campaign work 
for the election of the official candidates, and supplies 
gratis what is needed in the way of meeting places, press 
notices, radio time. It meets all the expenses for cam- 
paign material, whether it be in the form of posters, 
pamphlets or photographs. But in bourgeois countries 
the candidate or his friends must pay all the expenses 
of the campaign, a circumstance that obviously works 
to the advantage of the wealthy. What is more, the police 
hamper the campaign of anyone not favorable to the rul- 
ing classes, and at times break up meetings of the workers 
and arrest their organizers and participants. 

Election day in the Soviet Union falls on Sunday, and 
is a popular holiday. In order to vote, one proves his 
identity by showing his passport or kolhoz or trade- 
union card. After this check-up he is given the ballot and 
goes to a voting booth. 

Since there is but one candidate named for any office 


on the ballot, the voter’s choice is between approving of 
the candidate by depositing the ballot as it is, and dis- 
approving of him by crossing his name out. The latter, 
it would appear, is done very rarely. The Soviet child 
is taught to see it as a great proof of democracy that the 
candidates are given rubber-stamp approval with hardly 
a dissenting voice. This is supposed to be a sign of the 
cooperation of all the people and of their moral and polit- 
ical unity. In 1937, 96.8 per cent of those eligible voted 
and, of these, 98.6 per cent approved the official slate. 
Every single candidate was elected, with an average of 
only one per cent of the vote against him, whereas to fail 
to be elected his name would have had to be crossed out 
on more than half of the ballots. In the election of 1946 
the batting average was even better, with 99.7 per cent 
voting and 99.1 per cent of these saying “yes.” This 
year’s election set a new record. 

What a contrast to the United States! There the poor 
lose faith in elections, in spite of high-pressure propa- 
ganda, so that, as the Soviet 
children are told, at times 
only 15 per cent of the elec- 
torate, or even as low as 4 
per cent, take the trouble to 
vote. Even in the important 
election of 1946, only 37.5 
per cent voted, and of these 
voters—oh horror!—a con- 
siderable part cast their ballot against those who were 
finally elected. After these dark evidences of difference 
of opinion, the glowing confidence of all Soviet people in 
their unanimously elected candidates is supposed to make 
a big impression on young minds. Stalin sums it all up 
for these future voters: 





There are general elections in some of the capital- 
istic, so-called democratic, states. But in what cir- 
cumstances do they take place? In a setting of class 
strife and enmity, with pressure exerted by capital- 
ists, landowners, bankers and the other sharks of 
capitalism. Such elections, even if they were uni- 
versal, secret and direct, could not be called fully 
free and democratic. In the Soviet Union, on the 
other hand, elections take place in completely differ- 
ent circumstances. We have no capitalists and land- 
owners, so naturally there is no such a thing as pres- 
sure of the haves on the have-nots. Here, all is in an 
atmosphere of cooperation between workers, peasants 
and intelligentsia, of mutual confidence and friend- 
ship—for we have no exploiters—and thus there is 
no one to put pressure on the people to bend their 
wills. So you see why our elections are really the only 
free and democratic ones in the world. 


Thus are Soviet children taught to consider their elections. 
We may be tempted to laugh when we hear such out- 
rageous distortions of the truth. But these children have 
no means of checking or verifying what they are told. 
Repeated in season and out of season, by school teachers, 
newspapers, radio and all the organs of propaganda, 
these distortions of the truth must finally make some im- 
pression. There is an Iron Curtain around the minds of 
the Soviet people no less than around their homeland. 
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Quebec letter 


The name Les Compagnons has cropped up from time 
to time in this letter and on one occasion, I recall, I 
promised to give this Montreal theatre group special 
attention. Why not now, when Les Compagnons have, 
as it were, shut up shop till next fall and after I have 
had the opportunity of talking to their amiable director? 

Les Compagnons, founded in 1938, are under the 
capable direction of Father Emile Legault, C.S.C. The 
group consists of professional actors and actresses who 
supplement their theatre chores with a good deal of 
radio work. The esprit de corps is excellent and the 
general striving is for a better kind of theatre. A quick 
look at the principal offerings this past season bears 
this out: Dame de l Aube, Le Malade Imaginaire, Meurtre 
dans la Cathédrale, Les Gueux au Paradis and a brilliant 
Roméo et Juliette, the latter a fine direct translation of 
Shakespeare’s classic. 

Father Legault, by the way, likes to handle good 
French translations of successful English plays. He feels 
that in this way Les Compagnons can render a decided 
cultural service to the French theatregoers, while adding 
at the same time new depth and variety to their own 
dramatic expression. Future plans call for a French ver- 
sion of The Tempest. 

It is only in the last couple of years that Les Com- 
pagnons secured their own small] but attractive theatre. 
They bought a former Protestant church in a strictly 
French section of Montreal, redesigned its interior for 
theatre purposes, and so in a very emphatic way estab- 
lished themselves in the theatre world of the Canadian 
metropolis. A seating capacity of only 450 makes the 
group’s financial status rather shaky, to say the least, 
especially since Les Compagnons are dedicated to qual- 
ity theatre and strive for a cultural contribution to the 
community. Such a motive and the deliberate avoidance 
of what may smack of commercial theatre make expenses 
necessarily high, and profits, if any, negligible. 

It would prove most felicitous if the Government 
would offer a regular subsidy for so valuable a cultural 
contribution. In England, I believe, the Government, 
through the Arts Council, lends a helping hand to 
deserving drama groups. Hopes are high that the recent 
fact-finding Massey Commission for Canadian cultural 
improvements will recommend and secure governmental 
financial support for such cultural enterprises. 

During the summer months the company will be on 
tour in the Province of Quebec, bringing to many drama- 
starved provincial areas the taste and nourishment of 
high-grade French theatre. 

Robert Speaight, well-known British actor, directed 
both Meurtre dans la Cathédrale and Roméo et Juliette. 
He has more than once paid high tribute to Les Com- 
pagnons, underlining his admiration and esteem for their 
particular kind of theatre—theatre full of spiritual force 
and enthusiasm. He has singled out Jean Coutu’s por- 
trayal of Romeo as among the best he has ever known, 
a singular, telling compliment from so ardent a lover 
and actor of Shakespeare. 
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LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 











The latest report from Calgary, where the National Com- 
mittee of Drama Festivals has held a recent meeting, 
announces that a Canadian theatre review will be 
launched in the very near future. The review, to be 
called Theatre in (au) Canada, will be bilingual, and 
Father Emile Legault will be its editor-in-chief, assisted 
by three English-speaking directors. The review, which 
aims at promoting greater unity and solidarity among 
the many drama groups across the country, is scheduled 
to appear six times yearly and at a popular price. 

Father Marcel-Marie Desmarais’ L’amour a lage ato- 
mique, we learn, sold out its first edition of 50,000 copies 
in two weeks. A second edition is in process of being 
gobbled up just as quickly. The purpose of the book (a 
pocket-book type, by the way) is frankly apostolic, aim- 
ing to straighten out the average person’s notions of love 
and sex. It seems to be proving a welcome antidote for 
so much harmful and irresponsible literature on the 
subject. The popular response rewards the author hand- 
somely for his timely and well-executed treatment. 

If any AMERICA reader gets the chance to see the new 
French film, Cyrano de Bergerac, starring Claude Dau- 
phin and members of La Comédie Frangaise, I urge 
him not to miss it. The immortal Edmond Rostand 
classic, currently showing at Montreal’s Cinéma de Paris, 
is beautifully done. Ancus J. MAcDOUGALL 


Israel again 

Here I am, Israel dragging home from battle 
With neither horse nor soldier at my side. 
Where are the troops with which I sallied forth, 
And all the bright insignia of my pride? 

I did not call on the Lord God of Hosts, 

But rushed forth in my strength to meet the foe. 
Here I lag home, a spectacle of wounds, 
Stripped of my armor, moaning as I go. 


When will you learn, O witless Israel, 
That he who clings to God in his distress 
Wins with the weapons of his nothingness? 


I step outside myself in gay derision 
To mock this torn one, but in sympathy 
I add, “Not all is lost! Oh, turn and see! 
Borne after you by the divine forgiveness 
Is the rich booty of humility.” 
Jessica Powers 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 




















VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, Arizona 
Established 1870 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
Resident and day school for girls. Beautifully 
appointed buildings on 175-acre estate. Grades 
and fully accredited high school. Music, art, 
dramatics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. Ideal 
climate and location. Tennis, riding, swimming. 





REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arts—C Hom 
Conducted by the Sisters rg Ps ee 


Address: The Registrar 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ited by the Middle States Association. Beautifully 
located among the Ramapo Hills. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Home Economics. Athletics, including all sports. 
Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 














ARCHMERE 


Catholic preparatory school for boys under 
the Norbertine Canons. Fully accredited. 
Hill academic standards. High school only. 
Small classes. Resident or day. Limited 
enrollment. All sports. Gym. Catalog. 


VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 


—ST. JOHN’ S- 








CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Resident and Day School for Giris 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Names. Fully 
accredited, offering regular elementary and high 
school courses with Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economics. Ad- 
vantage of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 


Address Sister Superior 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aceredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 














SCHOOL OF 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-women 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, NOTRE DAME 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


PREREQUISITES: A degree of Bachelor of Arts 
A reading knowledge of Latin 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
poner — Lond pes a Nei pias! were 
vd awatha 
the. F400. 3 ONLY wIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 
Address the Secretary 











SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 


Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings 

Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 

















THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for Dioceses and 
Religious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 

should be supplemented. 

Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address THE REVEREND DBgan, 
The School of Saint Philip Neri 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 


Grymes Hill Staten Island, N. Y. 
Resident and Day School 
Conducted by the Religious of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame 
SEPARATE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
High School: College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Athletics, Riding. 
Chartered 4 the Regents. Accredited by the Mid- 
e Atlantic States Association 
Ideally one overlooking New York Harbor 
Telephone Gibraltar 7-029! 














MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of ary. Accredited Liberal Arte 
Confers B.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 











Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
reparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
ioe, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
tural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
Headmaster 


-—IMMACULATA COLLEGE—— 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
— Degrees. Teacher training courses. Swim- 

Pool, a Campus 327 Aeres, Athletics, 
Ridloo, on Catalog and View-book on eras 

onal and egional Accreditation: 
OM, ‘SERVANTS OF THE IMMACULATE 
HEART OF MARY 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 











MARYWOOD COLLEGE, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
A Catholic College for Women. Conducted by the 
Sisters, we of the —. Heart of Mary. 
A.B., in L.S., and Mus. B. degrees. Fully 
Accredited. at ‘tor careers in Art, Clinical 
Psychology, Dietetics, Dramatics, Guidance Counsel- 
ing, Law, Librarianship (Ace’d of ALA), Medicine, 
Music, Nursing, Secretarial Studies, Social Service, 
Special Education, Teaching—Elementary and Sec 
ondary—and Vocational Home Economics. Special 
Courses in Liturgical Music for Organists and Choir- 
masters, Supervisor’s course in Music and Art. 
For information, address Registrar, Box A. 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution of the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College 
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“Made-in-Detroit”” problem 





THE NEW SOCIETY 





By Peter F. Drucker. Harper 352p. $5 


The world revolution of our times is 
neither fascism, nor communism, nor 
the bubbling nationalistic ferment in 
the East. All these movements are 
merely a reaction to the real revolution, 
which is the “made-in-Detroit” princi- 
ple of mass production. Whether we 
like it or not, this revolution cannot 
be stopped. It has already raised living 
standards to undreamed-of levels and 
promises to raise them still higher. 
Furthermore, mass production has be- 
come so essential to national defense 
that without it a nation today is help- 
less. 

In addition to undeniable benefits, 
the rise of the large-scale enterprise 
has, however, begotten a number of 
problems which have not yet been 
solved. Mass production has separated 
the worker from his job, the owner 
from his property, the employer from 
his employes; and through urbaniza- 
tion and the money wage has fostered 
a frightening sense of insecurity. We 
must solve these problems. We must set 
our hand to the momentous task of de- 
veloping social and political institu- 
tions to deal with the new technology. 
As the creator of the mass-production 
technique, the United States must lead 
the way in writing the constitution for 
a new, free industrial society. 

Such is the burden of Mr. Drucker’s 
argument in The New Society. What 
sets the book apart from reformist lit- 
erature on capitalism, whether Marxist 
or Christian, is the insistence that the 
giant enterprise is an unprecedented 
phenomenon which cannot be dealt 
with in traditional legal and economic 
categories. The failure to recognize 
this, he believes, has prevented us up 
till now from dealing in a constructive 
way with labor-management relations, 
with the seemingly illegitimate power 
of management, or even with the boom- 
bust cycle. 

The big enterprise is at once an eco- 
nomic, political and social organism, 
but primarily its function is economic. 
The chief duty of management, accord- 
ing to the writer, is to keep the enter- 
prise productive and profitable. Thus 
its obligation is primarily neither to 
the stockholders nor to the workers, 
but to the enterprise itself. On the 
other hand, the obligation of the union 
is to defend the interests of the work- 
ers. It is an anti-body in the enterprise, 
a sort of loyal opposition which can 
never hope to come into power. 

How Mr. Drucker goes about recon- 
ciling that conflict, or at least confining 
it within reasonable bounds, will be 
warmly discussed in labor and manage- 
ment circles for months to come. There 
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is no room here to do more than indi- 
cate the thought-provoking and contro- 
versial nature of some of his proposals. 

To reconcile the worker to the fact 
that “profitability must be the sover- 
eign criterion and rationale of the en- 
terprise,” Mr. Drucker exhorts man- 
agement to take several steps—none of 
them really unprecedented—to satisfy 
the employe’s understandable thirst for 
security. Among these steps are the 
conscious planning of investment—en- 
forced by Government tax policy—to 
mitigate the severity of cyclical swings; 
a ceiling on management salaries; the 
guarantee of a steady income, in com- 
bination with unemployment _insur- 
ance; and an extensive use of profit- 
sharing. With respect to the latter, the 
author thinks it futile to place profit- 
sharing on an individual basis, since 
the amounts each worker would receive 
are too small to be significant. Rather 
the profits should be placed in a fund, 
the use and control of which would be 
left completely to the workers. That 
way the benefits of profitability would 
become tangible. 





To restore the feeling of status and 
“citizenship” to the worker, as well as 
to reconcile him to the authority of 
management, Mr. Drucker would have 
the latter recognize what exists any- 
way within the business enterprise, 
namely, the “plant community.” Just 
as the enterprise needs management to 
realize its economic interests, so it 
needs the “plant community” to achieve 
the social goals of the workers. The 
plant community should be autonomous 
and self-governing, though subordinate 
to management. Its function would be 
to deal with the “social life of the 
plant community,” which includes such 
functions as transportation to and from 
the plant, cafeteria, recreational and 
educational activities, vacation sched- 
ules, shift assignments, safety and 
health matters, wage differentials, job 
description, pensions, etc. In some of 
these matters, the plant community 
would make decisions independently of 
management, in others jointly with it. 

Far from being a substitute for the 
union, “community government must 
be anchored in the union contract.” 





BOOKS 











In accepting such a large part of the 
managerial function, the union is run- 
ning some risks. The author would 
minimize them by granting the union 
the security of the union shop. That 
would give new prominence to “the 
public and compulsory side of union- 
ism” and lead to some regulation, but 
not restriction in the spirit of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Referring to current at- 
tempts to keep the union from achiev- 
ing security, Mr. Drucker writes: 

Not all these attempts have been so 

childish as the union-shop provisions 

of the Taft-Hartley Act which try to 
halt union security by red tape — 
about as intelligent as an attempt to 
stop a flooded river by requiring of 
the waters that they get a stamped 
permit in triplicate, and about as 
successful. 

It will be clear from this passage that 
in assigning the union an important 
role in management, the author is not 
thinking in terms of company union- 
ism. 

This book covers such a wide area 
and is so full of challenging proposals 
and observations that I shall attempt 
no detailed evaluation here. Most of 
Mr. Drucker’s suggestions for resolv- 
ing the problems of big business ap- 
peal to me. They reflect a knowledge 
of both labor and management that is 
not too common among economists. In 
two places (p. 5 and p. 108) there is 
a reference to papal social teaching. 
In neither case does Mr. Drucker’s com- 
ment leave me satisfied. It seems to 
me also that he underestimates the 
wage factor in strikes in general, and 
in the big postwar strikes in particular; 
and too narrowly interprets manage- 
ment’s concern with profitability. But 
even if a man has more serious dis- 
agreements with Mr. Drucker, he can- 
not well dissent from General Robert 
Wood Johnson’s estimate that The 
New Society “is a contribution of major 
importance.” BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


“Clear and present danger” 


MEN WITHOUT FACES 








By Louis Francis Budenz. Harper. 
305p. $3.50 


In his latest book, Louis Budenz, 
former editor of the Daily Worker, has 
done a needed job. In a book of mod- 
erate length he provides an over-all 
picture of Communist conspiracy in 
the United States. From many different 
angles, Mr. Budenz shows how Amer- 
ican Communists rely utterly upon di- 
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rectives “from the East” — Moscow. 
Frequent references to the highest 
Party publications enable the skeptical- 
minded reader to check for himself on 
the author’s personal interpretations. 


Mr. Budenz further renders excel- 
lent service by explaining many phrases 
found in Communist literature. The in- 
experienced reader of Communist pub- 
lications is often surprised at their 
mildness of expression. He may, in 
fact, find them rather pedantic and 
dull. In his testimony at the trial of 
the eleven Party leaders, held last year 
in New York City, Budenz emphasized 
Communist use of “Aesopian language” 
—of conspiratorial double-talk which 
masquerades as ordinary legal English. 
Here he points out the manner in which 
these innocent-looking words conceal a 
vicious attack upon our national life. 


To many readers, the first half of 
this book may prove to be the more 
interesting, since it vividly describes 
several instances of Communist moti- 
vation. When one is trying to under- 
stand people with habits of life very 
different from one’s own, the question 
of why people do things becomes all- 
important. Most enlightening is the 
chapter on rank-and-file Communists. 

The latter half of the book is con- 
cerned with the history of various Com- 
munist and Communist-front activities 
in this country. To those who expected 


more startling revelations of Commu- 
nist conspiracy and treason, Budenz of- 
fers the justifiable excuse that he must 
protect himself against legal prosecu- 
tion. Such are the laws of our land that 
Communist conspirators have a great 
advantage over witnesses against them. 
In this matter \e have only to consider 
the case of Mrs. John McCullough of 
Connecticut, who has been put to great 
inconvenience and expense merely be- 
cause she accused two professional 
dancers of having shown sympathy for 
organizations declared subversive by 
the United States Attorney General. 

Men without Faces is a book admir- 
ably planned to prove its thesis: that the 
Communist party of the United States 
is, and always has been, an illegal 
agent of a foreign Power and that it con- 
stitutes a “clear and present danger” 
to our national life. 

WittiaM A. NoLan 


Anti-Nazi diary 
JOURNAL IN THE NIGHT 








By Theodor Haecker. Translated from 
the German by Alexander Dru. Pan- 
theon. 222p. $3.50 


The title of this book, although it may 
sound like one of the poetic quotations 
so popular today, is a literal descrip- 
tion of what the book contains. This is 


the journal which Theodor Haecker 
—whom many consider the greatest 
Christian philosopher to come from 
Germany in the time between the two 
wars—wrote in the Third Reich, in the 
nights, when he felt safe from a surprise 
visit from Hitler’s policemen. The diary 
starts with the beginning of the war 
and ends shortly before the end of the 
war, which the author did not live to 
see. He died on April 9, 1945. 

Of all Theodor Haecker’s books, the 
Journal is probably his most important, 
even though as a work of art it seems 
inferior to his previous volumes. Diaries 
are not planned as books are. They are 
not even written for others to read. 
Perhaps it is just because this Journal 
is so little “polished” and so spontane- 
ous that it sometimes reaches a height 
of thought and power which is almost 
unique in modern German writing. 


The diary is mainly concerned with 
Germany’s disgrace and the author’s 
faith—subjects closely and continuous- 
ly connected. During the war, and after 
the most spectacular Nazi victories, 
Haecker became a prophet of the Ger- 
man—and the general European—de- 
feat. Since the seeds of defeat had al- 
ready existed for some time in the form 
of spiritual apostasy, to Haecker the 
final result was merely an exterior con- 
sequence and expression of what had 
already happened inwardly. Oppressed 
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Our Lord’s Hidden Life 
by 
PATRICK J. TEMPLE, S.T.D. 
$5.00 


Pattern Divine is a comprehensive study of the life of Christ up to the beginning of the 
public ministry. Ali available and reliable sources have been utilized by the author to amplify the 
meager account in the Gospel narratives, especially for the period of the hidden life at Nazareth. 


No one could desire a better commendation of the quality of the work than the following 
words of Father Vosté, Secretary of the Pontifical Biblical Commission. He says that Doctor 
Temple’s work “is exegetical and historical, theological and ascetical. It is a standard work, a 
monument in honor of the hidden life of our Lord. . . . I recommend it therefore to theologians 
and exegetes and as well to all those souls who desire to make their life conform more and more 





Besides its critical and scholarly quality, Pattern Divine has a warmth of piety that 
reflects the habitual attitude of the author, who has made the subject his life’s study. 
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A history of the origin and the 
spiritual significance of the Scap- 
ular written by the Prior General 
of the Carmelite Order to com- 
memorate the seventh centenary 
year of the Brown Scapular. The 
} | author reminds us of Our Lady’s 
triple promise and the pledge of 
everlasting salvation to those who 
wear it faithfully. Fr. Lynch con- 
cludes the book with Scapular 
instructions and an appendix con- 
tains a summary of Indulgences, 
Privileges and Indults. 
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by the sufferings of his people, from 
whom he never isolated himself in their 
pain—though he always ignored their 
triumphs—he let himself fall into the 
arms of Him who says: “I am Love.” 


The Journal of Haecker may well re- 
main one of the greatest documents of 
our time, profoundly questioning the 
situation of modern man in the night 
of his suffering, his doubts, his weak- 
ness. Of all the German books written 
under Hitler and published after his 
downfall, I believe this to be the most 
important. 

The American translation contains a 
lengthy, purely philosophical introduc- 
tion, the author of which is not named 
in the book, though the flyleaf gives a 
name which might be a misspelling of 
the translator’s name. It is regrettable 
that so little is told in it about the his- 
torical and political situation in which 
Haecker wrote his diaries. A transla- 
tion of the excellent introduction to the 
original German edition, written by 
Haecker’s young friend and assistant, 
Henrich Wild, in 1946, might have 
served this purpose. 

Norsert MUHLEN 





MEXICO: The Struggle for Peace and 
Bread. 





By Frank Tannenbaum. Knopf. 293p. 
This book by Dr. Tannenbaum, Pro- 
fessor of Latin-American History at 
Columbia University, is a welcome 
change from the flood of impressionistic 
and propagandistic literature which has 
come from friends of the Mexican Revo- 
lution in the last thirty years. Professor 
Tannenbaum is an avowed friend of 
that Revolution, but he is not an undis- 
criminating one or—at least not in this 
book—devoted to propaganda for the 
Mexican Government. Translated into 
Spanish, as it no doubt will be, it ought 
to be a valuable blueprint for Mexican 
leaders in mapping future and imme- 
diate action for their country’s welfare. 

Dr. Tannenbaum tells us that he 
wrote this book of fourteen chapters 
for the sake of the last chapter, which 
is about the tensions between the United 
States and Mexico. In order to explain 
these latter, he had to tell all about 
Mexico. So we have chapters on the 
geographic, demographic, historical, po- 
litical, educational, agrarian, religious 
and economic aspects and problems of 
that country. His frame of reference is 
the Mexican Revolution, but his hero is 
not Madero, Carranza, Obregon, or 
Calles—all of whom he seems to think 
more or less bungled the Revolution— 
but Lazaro Cardenas, who, in his opin- 
ion, really put the Revolution to work. 
He is more critical of Cardenas’ succes- 
sors in government. 

Professor Tannenbaum is fair enough, 
however, in attributing the causes of the 


relative failure of the Revolution, which 
in itself, he thinks, had only the highest 
ideals of working for the welfare of a 
backward nation. These causes are of 
two kinds: the nature of the land and 
the people, and a failure to recognize 
this nature and act accordingly. This 
failure, in turn, has two causes: the 
leaders’ inveterate habit of thinking in 
terms of grandiose, nationalistic plan- 
ning, and a misguided program of 
industrialization in an essentially agri- 
cultural country. 

His remedy for this, well thought- 
out, is a program of decentralization. 
He recommends the development of the 
thousands of local communities as agri- 
cultural units, which, at the same time, 
would exploit their natural capacities 
for small-scale industrial production of 
a myriad of distinctively national goods. 
Though Professor Tannenbaum does 
not say so, this was precisely the eco- 
nomic program of the Franciscan, 
Dominican, Augustinian and Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in the colonial period. The 
tragedy of Mexico resulted from sur- 
rendering to the Industrial Revolution 
and not following the country’s mani- 
fest destiny of a non-capitalist economy 
based on ethnic traditions. 

Catholics will be interested in the 
inevitable chapter on Church and 
State. Here also we find a welcome sur- 
prise. Professor Tannenbaum is the 
first, in this reviewer’s experience, to 
maintain an objective approach in a 
work of this kind. Dr. Tannenbaum at 
least understands what the Church was 
trying to do in Mexico, and what were 
its handicaps, both under the Spanish 
conquerors and the revolutionary move- 
ments of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. He is also aware of the mis- 
takes of churchmen in the past, but this 
reviewer would have welcomed a more 
intimate picture of the spiritual, educa- 
tional and social achievements of the 
Church at the present time. 


Witrrip Parsons 





THE WORD 











At that time, the pubiicans and sinners 
drew near unto Jesus to hear Him: and 
the Pharisees and Scribes murmured, 
saying: This man receiveth sinners and 
eateth with them. 


Yes, receives sinners. 
And eats with sinners. 
And dies for sinners. 


“Dad,” said young Jimmy, “why did 
they hang up God?” He is going on 
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four years old now; his mind is open- 
ing the world like an oyster, and there 
will be questions, questions, questions. 

“Because they were bad,” I told him. 

“Who?” 

“Everybody.” 

“What were their names, Dad?” 

“T can’t tell you everybody’s name.” 

“Dad.” 

“Yes, Jimmy.” 

“They hanged God up with nails, 
didn’t they?” 

“Ves.” 

“It must have made holes in His 
hands.” 

“Tt did.” 

“What did they do with His feet?” 

“They nailed them, too.” 

“Why, Dad?” 

“Jimmy, people were bad. And they 
couldn’t go to heaven to live with God. 
God wanted them to live with Him, al- 
ways. So God came to live with us and 
He let us nail Him to the cross so that 
He could take us to heaven with Him.” 

“Oh,” said Jimmy. “But who did it, 
Dad? What were their names?” 

“We all did it, Jimmy. But you mean, 
who put Him on the cross? There was 
a bad king named Herod, and a fraidy- 
cat sub-king named Pilate, and a soldier 
named Longinus—” 

“Oh,” said Jimmy. “Dad, how do we 
go to heaven?” 

“We have to be good, and we have to 
die. Then we go.” 

“Does God come and get us?” 

“Ves” 

“Does He come right to our house and 
get us?” 

“Ves,” 

“Do we have to die on a cross, Dad?” 

“No. Jesus did that for us, Jimmy.” 

JoserH A. BreIc 





THEATRE 











THE SHOW-OFF. While the Cinderella 
story has provided playwrights with a 
perennially popular plot for romantic 
drama, the Munchausen theme has been 
exploited with similar success by writers 
of comedy and farce. There are several 
variations of the Munchausen legend, of 
course, just as there are numerous ver- 
sions of the rags-to-riches story. In all 
of them the leading character is a color- 
ful charlatan who promotes himself to 
quick prosperity, then trips over his 
mendacities and tumbles to the brink 
of ruin. While the theme is often em- 
ployed as a device for producing ludi- 
crous situations and a reference point 
for humorous lines, it can be used as a 
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base for serious drama, as in Synge’s 
Playboy of the Western World. 

In George Kelly’s comedy, originally 
produced in 1924, the title character is 
a loquacious gent with grandiose ideas 
of his own importance—an ubiquitous 
type that practically always earns the 
nickname Windy. This particular 
Windy, whose real name is Aubrey 
Piper, is either amusing or a nuisance 
to everybody except himself and the girl 
who loves him, and is never the least 
embarrassed when one of his lies 
catches up with him. He imagines him- 
self a big shot capable of handling any 
situation, and when his in-laws help 
him out of a predicament he casually 
takes the credit himself. 

As the story unfolds in a running 
skirmish between the show-off and his 
wife’s relatives, the scenes are recog- 
nizable complications that could occur 
in any American family that includes a 
not too popular son-in-law. The charac- 
ters, while common American types, are 
clearly defined individuals, each with a 
unique personality. By setting a group 
of original characters in motion in the 
frame of a stock comedy plot, Mr. Kelly 
has achieved an ingratiating play that 
has survived a quarter of a century 
without visible signs of becoming dated. 

Lee Tracy, starred in the leading 
role, is pleasantly adept as the genial 
blusterer, while Jane Seymour, Carmen 
Mathews and Frances Waller are per- 
suasive as his female in-laws. All of 
them could have been hand-picked by 
the author to portray his characters, for 
they give one the illusion that they were 
born in the roles and have lived them 
ever since. The production, aside from 
its other merits, is distinguished for 
superior acting. 

While The Show-Of is a skilfully 
written play, it is not fool-proof, and 
would be less effective if the direction 
placed too much emphasis on its hu- 
morous side and encouraged the per- 
formers to play for laughs. Martin 
Manulis has smartly concentrated on 
human interest and contrasting person- 
alities, so the laughs come naturally. 

The current revival of The Show-Off 
is an experiment by David Heilweil and 
Derrick Lynn-Thomas in what is called 
“arena theatre,” or “theatre in the 
round.” The performance is given in a 
ballroom of the Hotel Edison. The pro- 
ducers have dispensed with scenery, 
and, instead of a stage, have built a 
platform with seats banked around it on 
all four sides. A minimum of props is 
used and the actors enter and exit by 
the aisles. 

In several colleges, notably Fordham 
(the Penthouse Theatre), in Dallas, 
Texas, and in a few other cities, arena 
theatre has long since passed the ex- 
perimental stage. It is a novelty on 
Broadway, however, and apparently a 
success. THEOPHILUs Lewis 





FILMS 











THE WINSLOW BOY. The first film 
on this week’s all-British panel is that 
rare and welcome phenomenon, a strong 
drama about nice people which can 
be recommended for the family. It is 
based, by way of Terence Rattigan’s 
play of the same name, on an actual 
English court case which became a 
cause celébre just before the first 
World War. A twelve-year-old boy was 
expelled from the naval cadet training 
school on a charge of forgery and petty 
theft, and without a chance to defend 
himself. Believing the boy’s protesta- 
tions of innocence, his father took legal 
action to clear his name. Before a 
statement completely vindicating the 
lad was extracted from representatives 
of the Crown, the case had become the 
subject of newspaper editorials, nation- 
wide discussion and a heated debate 
in the House of Commons; and had be- 
come a universal symbol of the rights 
of the individual against the encroach- 
ing state. The weakness of the movie is 
one common to most screen adaptations 
of well-made plays: it was not dras- 
tically enough revised to suit the re- 
quirements of a very different medium. 
As a result, through injudicious cut- 
ting it loses the unity and impact of 
the play, while the added scenes in 
the court room and Parliament, though 
interesting enough in themselves, are 
not very dramatically integrated into 
the whole. None the less it is an en- 
grossing and heartening picture of 
family life and of adherence to prin- 
ciple; and the performances of Robert 
Donat, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Margaret 
Leighton and many others are above 
reproach. (Eagle-Lion) 


THE ROCKING HORSE WINNER 
surrounds a child with a preternatural 
atmosphere of horror somewhat in the 
manner of the Broadway success of 
the past season, The Innocents. How- 
ever, whereas the crux of the play 
adapted from Henry James’ The Turn 
of the Screw is that its youngsters, 
beneath their angelic exteriors, have 
been corrupted by the evil around 
them, the youthful hero (John Howard 
Davies) of the movie, taken from a 
D. H. Lawrence short story, is a gen- 
uine innocent who is physically de- 
stroyed but never tainted by his unprin- 
cipled elders. The story concerns a 
small boy’s frenzied efforts to provide 
his ruinously extravagant mother (Val- 
erie Hobson) with more money. His 
method is to capitalize, with the aid of 
a sympathetic gardener (John Mills), 
on his frightening ability to pick 
Derby winners. The resulting tragedy, 
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however, is not the one which befalls 
most horse players. That this bizarre 
situation seems credible and eerily ar- 
resting is a tribute to the picture’s 
skill in sustaining a difficult and elu- 
sive mood. That its appeal for adults 
is to the mind rather than the heart 
is due to its faithfulness in reflecting 
the civilized decadence so characteris- 
tic of life and literature in the 1920’s 
and so unlikely in retrospect to evoke 
an emotional response. (Universal- 
International) 


THE GLASS MOUNTAIN is a peak in 
the Dolomites around which hovers one 
of those inevitable ghostly legends 
about a pair of ill-fated lovers. In the 
movie it serves as the site of a couple 
of plane crashes which respectively 
precipitate and resolve a triangular 
love affair, and as the inspiration for 
an opera which later occupies the 
screen for about twenty minutes. This 
musical interlude struck me as _ pre- 
tentious and entirely undistinguished, 
while the plot and main characters 
(played by Michael Dennison, Valen- 
tina Cortesa and Dulcie Grey) seemed 
pretty thoroughly devitalized in a la- 
bored effort to make them conform to 
the symbolism of the legend. The only 
unmixed blessing for adults lies in the 
picture’s lovely Alpine scenery. (Eagle- 
Lion) 
Morra WALSH 





PARADE 














A WONDERS-NEVER-CEASE FLA- 
VOR saturated the news, as man and 
beast throughout the week reached out 
after the extraordinary. . . . Heard on 
all sides was the unheard-of . . . Ango- 
lina, a cat with wings, attracted throngs 
of scientists and sightseers in Madrid. 
Doctors pronounced Angolina’s wings 
real. . . . Reported was the birth of a 
whooper. . . . In Texas emerged the 
first whooping crane ever born in cap- 
tivity and one of the only thirty-eight 
whoopers in the world. . .. Brutes made 
monkeys out of non-brutes. . . . In Comp- 
ton, Calif., when the trainer stepped in- 
to their cage to clean up, Amos and 
Andy, two monkeys, bounded out of 
the cage, slammed the door shut on the 
so-called trainer. . . . In the grasp- 
ing after the unheard-of, man strove 
valiantly to surpass beasts. . . . From 
Norfolk, Va., a young sailor mailed ten 
explosive shells to his mama in Massa- 
chusetts. The package was traced to a 
northhound train and intercepted in 
New York. .. . Highlighted were the 
dangers lurking in the modern home. 

. In East Grinstead, England, a 


couple discovered they had been un- 
Wittingly sitting on dynamite for the 
last six years. Last week, the wife had 
a sofa upholstered. In the sofa, the up- 
holsterers found an unexploded cannon 
shell fired from a German airplane in 
1943. ... In Chicago, a sleeping youth 
was awakened by the entrance of a bus 
into his bedroom. The youth and three 
passengers on the bus were slightly 
injured when the bus and bed collided. 


Perils lurking outside the home were 
also uncovered. .. . In Omaha, a pe- 
destrian refused a panhandler’s request 
for a dime. The panhandler then grabbed 
the pedestrian’s arm, twisted it, ran off. 
The pedestrian was treated for a frac- 
tured arm. ... Indifference toward pro- 
tocol was glimpsed. . . . In Behington, 
England, during a royal procession, a 
garbage man maneuvered his cart into 
a position behind the Queen’s car and 
drove along nodding and waving to the 
crowd. . . . Unusual types of nonchal- 
ance were manifested. . . . In Illinois, 
after a train smashed into an automo- 
bile, a young wife stepped out of the 
car, asked: “Is my face smudged?” In- 
formed that it was, she climbed back 
into the wrecked auto, came out with 
her missing compact. . . . Examples of 
carrying on in spite of difficulties were 
observed. .. . In Australia, a Britisher, 


who wears a monocle on all occasions, 
even in the shower, admitted that it 
poses a serious problem under a shower. 
He explained: “The ruddy thing drops 
to the floor and you have a devil of a 
time picking it up.” . . . Unheard-of 
pleas were heard in court rooms. . . 
In New York, a fifty-year-old son, con- 
victed of murdering his father and 
mother, came up for sentencing. His 
attorney asked the judge that the con- 
victed man be sentenced only for the 
murder of his father “so that his mother 
in heaven will never have to feel that 
her own son was sentenced to die” for 
killing her. 


The thing chiefly responsible for the 
wonders-never-cease flavor in the news 
is the free will of man... . Free will is 
at the same time a marvelous and an 
awesome phenomenon. .. . It brings a 
man either to heaven or to hell... . 
Its functioning may be compared to that 


of a sculptor. . . . Ceaselessly, free wills 
are shaping souls to resemble one of 
two models. . .. Some souls, as they pass 


through the years, are constantly in- 
creasing in their resemblance to Christ. 
. . . Other souls are growing to look 
more and more like Satan. .. . At death, 
each soul bears the features either of 
the family of Christ or of the family 
of Satan. Joun A. TooMEY 
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12c per word. Payment with erder. 





EXQUISITE LINENS, imported from Ire- 
land for Churches and Religious Orders. All 
weaves and widths at unusual values. Also 
ecclesiastical transfer patterns, linen tape, fine 
DMC, Plexiglass Pall Foundations at $1.00. 
Free samples. Mary Moore, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 85,000 
opulation. PLEASE help us! Rev. Louis R. 
Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John Risacher. S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 











IRISH Books, Belleeck China, Linens, Celtic 
, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 

Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 

Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Are your loved ones getting ALL the 
protection you can afford? Or is a 
large part of your insurance premiums 
going into a deceptive savings pro- 
gram? Read THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LIFE INSURANCE, an _ impartial 
report from a famous research institu- 
tion. Send $1 today to the School of 
Living, Dept. 17, Suffern, N. Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Christ died for Communists too 
Epitor: In the May 20 issue of AMERICA 
Joseph Breig’s column, “The Word,” pre- 
sented an attitude toward Communists 
that is, to my mind, unrealistic and un- 
charitable. 

It is unrealistic because it reduces the 
complex conflict between the spiritual 
heritage of the West and Marxist ideology 
to a few simple terms. It is uncharitable 
because it leaves the sole impression that 
Communists are demons let loose from 
hell to torment the “good angels.” There 
is no recognition of the fact that Com- 
munists are human beings worthy of love 
and capable of redemption. The author 
of the column does not testify to the belief 
that they have tasted bread and wine, that 
they are sometimes cold and lonely, that 
they love with hearts that have been died 
for. 

Though we may conclude that they have 
dedicated themselves to a cause that is 
false, we should never forget that only 
devils seek evil for its own sake. Men, 
after all, move after an apparent good. 
Chicago, Ill. Rosert J. CHARLES 


Alumni-college relationship 
Epitor: Mr. Morrissey’s penetrating and 
illuminating article, “Where are our Cath- 
olic college graduates?” (Am., 5/27), 
should have the effect of rousing Catholic 
educational leaders. Graduates of Catholic 
colleges should, throughout their lives, be 
an extension of the college. How can they 
be such unless contact with them is main- 
tained? And how can contact be main- 
tained if the stimulus and directive for 
effective alumni organization does not come 
from above? The answer is not that the 
alumni associations should grow from the 
bottom up. Without the seed of authorita- 
tive inspiration and the fostering water and 
sunshine of executive interest and primary 
organization, there can never be growth. 

GasrieL A. Zema, S.J. 
New York, N. Y. 


Chavez-Budenz tangle 

Eprtor: While Senator Chavez may well 
have muddied the waters (Am. 5/27, 
p. 229), the feeling persists with this 
reader that not all of Mr. Budenz’ testi- 
mony in the Lattimore case, and even in 
the Adler-Draper case, need be considered 
as conclusive per se. 

It seems at least possible that the devi- 
ous Communist powers-that-be may not 
have taken Mr. Budenz into full confidence, 
even in his former position. His knowledge 
of party machinations, while certainly of 
the “inside variety,’ may have been in- 


complete, without his being aware of it. 
There remains in my mind considerable 
doubt that Mr. Lattimore is or was dis- 
loyal. And it is, I believe, unfortunately 
coincidental that Senator McCarthy and 
“finger men” like Mr. Budenz and Eliza. 
beth Bentley are all Catholic. A mistaken 
belief may arise that they speak with some 
kind of “Catholic authority.” Much more 
authoritative is your editorial, in the same 
issue (p. 235), which cautions us Catho- 
lics to insist on a “fundamental and con- 
structive program of social renovation as 
an antidote to Marxism.” 
Milwaukee, Wis. Joun O. BEHRENs 


Seminarians are different 

Epiror: In his recent article, “Seminary 
life isn’t boring” (Am. 4/29), Joseph 
Miller indicated that seminarians are nor- 
mal human beings. After two short visits 
to St. Meinrad’s Seminary, whence the 
author of the article wrote, I say this is 
not true. 

We normal human beings go through 
life with scowls on our faces and irrelevant, 
if not unwholesome, conversation on our 
tongues. The first thing one notes at St. 
Meinrad’s is the fact that everyone is 
smiling. Children at Christmas could not 
radiate happiness as these seminarians do. 

Talking with them is an experience. 
While the layman’s conversation drifts to 
the weather or politics, theirs drifts to 
God, the Blessed Sacrament, the liturgy 
or some such subject. 

No one could spend any time with them 
without wondering just who is normal. 

Raymonp J. Douerty 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Alcohol, limited 

Epitor: Thank you for the articles and the 
editorial on the problem of alcoholism in 
your issue of June 10. They were most timely, 
in view of the menace that over-indulgence 
presents to homes and national stability. 


There is, however, one aspect of temper- 
ance education not mentioned by your con- 
tributors. (I hesitate to mention it, since a 
good many Americans consider all alcoholic 
beverages an evil, although we read that 
Christ changed water into wine at Cana.) 
What I refer to is education in the moderate 
use of mild alcoholic beverages, education 
that should begin in the home, such as most 
Europeans experience. 

When the home, instead of the saloon or 
the cocktail lounge, again becomes the social 
center, alcoholic beverages may perhaps 
again be used as they were intended to be. 


New York, N. Y. READER 
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